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RITTENHOUSE, DAVID (Apr. 8, 1732-
June 26, 1796), instrument maker, astronomer,
and mathematician, was born at Paper Mill Run
near Germantown, Pa., in a house yet standing
in Fairrnount Park, Philadelphia, the great-
grandson of William Rittenhouse [q.v.~], and the
third of the ten children of Matthias and Eliza-
beth (Williams) Rittenhouse. His mother, a
Welsh Quakeress, possessed a vigorous and com-
prehensive mind poorly educated. His father
farmed in Norriton about twenty miles from
Philadelphia. The boy evidenced extraordinary
mathematical and mechanical ability, stimulated
at the age of twelve by a chest of books and tools
inherited from his maternal uncle. Little school-
ing was available, but he worked and studied
assiduously and at nineteen opened an instrument
shop on his father's farm, chiefly for clock-mak-
ing. Here he is said to have mastered an Eng-
lish translation of Isaac Newton's Principia, and
he acquired a sound knowledge of physical sci-
ence at the expense of a lifelong injury to his
health. Thomas Barton, an Episcopal clergyman,
graduate of the University of Dublin, who later
married David's sister Esther, taught in the
neighborhood, assisted in procuring scientific
works, and introduced him in Philadelphia.

Limited by his environment, he developed an
extraordinary ability of supplying his own
needs, acquiring great proficiency in observa-
tional, practical, and theoretical astronomy and
in instrument making. He was interested in
optics and the construction of a telescope in
1756. Rush's eulogy (post, p. 9) credits him
with the independent discovery of fluxions at
this time, but evidence is lacking. His first pub-
lic service was a boundary survey for Penn in
1763-64 to settle a dispute with Lord Baltimore.
So accurate was the work that it was accepted
by Mason and Dixon. In 1767 he designed his
celebrated orrery. A description of the orrery,
acquired by Princeton but now lost, occupies
first place in the first volume of the Transactions
of the American Philosophical Society (post,
pp. 1-3). A second orrery is a cherished posses-
sion of the University of Pennsylvania, loaned
to the Franklin Institute. This instrument rep-
resents motions of bodies of the solar system and
illustrates solar and lunar eclipses and other
phenomena "for a period of 5000 years, either
forward or backward" (Ibid., p. 2). Much of
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his contemporary fame was due to it. Jeffersor
wrote: "He has not indeed made a world; bui
he has by imitation approached nearer its makei
than any rnan who has lived from the creatior.
to this day" (Notes on the State of Virginia,
1782, p. 120). He experimented on the compres-
sibility of water, solved the problem of Archi-
medes, and about this time invented a metallic
thermometer later credited to Abraham Louis
Brequet. His "Easy Method of Deducing the
True Time of the Sun's Passing the Meridian"
in 1770 (Transactions, post, I, 47-49) was in-
corporated by Von Zach with favorable comment
in the Tabulae Motmnn Solis (1792). His ob-
servations and orbital determination of Lexell's
comet in 1770 found John Winthrop, 1714-79
[q.v.~\, in error.

In 1768 his calculations on the transit of
Venus that was to occur in 1769 were presented
to the American Philosophical Society. Com-
mittees were appointed and three observing sites
selected, the state house square, the Rittenhouse
farm, and Cape Henlopen. For the event Ritten-
house built an observatory and constructed equip-
ment including a transit telescope, now consid-
ered the first telescope made in America, an
equal-altitude instrument, and an excellent clock
(Transactions, post, I, 4-81). The accuracy of
the Norriton observations, due to his skill assist-
ed by William Smith, 1727-1803 [q.v.'] and John
Lukens, was attested by Nevil Maskelyne and by
Simon Newcomb. Newcomb wrote that "his ob-
servations of the celebrated transit of Venus in
1769 have every appearance of being" among the
best that were made" (North American Review,
January 1876, p. 95). Combination with Green-
wich results by a method improved by Ritten-
house gave 8".8o5 for the solar parallax, in strik-
ing agreement with the modern value 8".8o3, Rit-
tenhouse also reported an "effect of the atmos-
phere of Venus" (Transactions, post, I, pp. 27-
28) ; Robert Grant, however, credits its discov-
ery to Schroeter the following century (His-
tory of Physical Astronomy, 1852, p. 235).

In 1770 he removed to Philadelphia, Includ-
ing work at his observatory there, he also ob-
served transits of Mercury, eclipses and transits
of Jupiter's satellites, solar and lunar eclipses,
variable stars, the new planet Uranus, and com-
ets, including one discovered by himself in 1793
and reported to the American Philosophical So-
ciety (Transactions, post, III, 261). Regarding
work in Philadelphia one week after the British
evacuation, S. A. Mitchell says "The first eclipse
of the sun to be carefully observed in the British
colonies of America was that of June 24, 1778,
which was watched by the astronomer, David
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